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HEATING DUCTS MADE OF 


Ten tons of Toncan Iron Sheets were 

fabricated into the heating ducts that 

will carry warmth and health to the 

patients of Baltimore’s newest hospi- 

tal—another tribute to the reputation of this 
modern metal. 

Toncan Iron is an alloy of refined open 
hearth iron, copper and molybdenum—an alloy 
possessing the highest rust-resistance of any 
sheet metal in its price class—an alloy that is 
so easy to fabricate that it actually saves money 
for the fabricator—and an alloy that will re- 
ceive increasing appreciation as the demand 
for air conditioning equipment grows. 

The interesting story of the development of 
Toncan Iron is told in “The Path to Perma- 
nence.” Fifty thousand copies of this book 
have carried the story of economical sheet 
metal to readers everywhere during the last 


two years. Your copy will be sent on request. 
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@ The Food Store, the Drug Store, the Apparel Shop _ thousands of them and better financing terms make 
and the Automotive Sales-and-Service Station—the _ it possible. The modern store should attractthe public, 
“Main Street’ of every city, town, village and com- display goods to their best advantage, provide such 
munity has at least these four business establishments. | convenience and comfort for customers that pur- 
Better merchandising demands the modernization of chasing is a pleasure. The shop front with its plate- 
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Modernize-Main-Street 
Com petition 


Architects are offered an_ interesting 
outlet for creative effort in the moderni- 
zation field by the “Modernize Main 
Street” Competition, to be conducted by 
The Architectural Record and sponsored 
by The Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Com- 
pany of Toledo. 

A total of $11,000 in cash prizes is an- 
nounced, with four first-place awards of 
$1.000 each, to be distributed in the four 
divisions of competition. Each division 
will carry a second prize of $750 and a 
third prize of $500. There also will be 
10 Honorable Mentions, each receiving 
$50. 

The problem consists of designing a 
new or modernization plan for existing 
buildings of four types familiar to Main 
Street of every city, town, village and 
community —commonly known as_ the 
food store, the drug store, the apparel 
shop and the automotive sales and serv- 
ice station. 

The preferred designs will be those, 
the sponsors announce, that provide for 
shops and stores whose plate-glass show 
windows establish the character of the 
place in the eyes of the passers-by, an 
inviting exterior serving to induce the 
shopper to stop, and an interior that ful- 
fils the promise of the front. 

The Competition, for architects, drafts- 
men and designers, will have Kenneth K. 
Stowell, A.I.A., as professional advisor. 
{ Program, containing all Competition 
data and a photograph of each type of 
shop for which plans are to be sub- 
mitted, will be distributed June 15. The 
contest closes at 5 P. M., August 12, 1935. 
Judges, consisting of five architects and 
two experts in merchandising, will view 
the submitted plans beginning August 26. 
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A.I.S.C. Bridge Competition 


Jerome Raphael, a student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, won first 
prize in the seventh annual bridge design 
competition held by the American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction. Alexander 
Matthews, Jr., a student at the Yale 
School of Engineering, won second prize. 
First Honorable Mention was given to 
David Hiat of New York University, and 
Second Honorable Mention to Fred A. 
Thompson, Jr., of Iowa State College. 

The problem was to design a steel 
grade crossing elimination bridge carry- 
ing a highway over a railroad and an- 
other highway parallel to the railroad. In 
addition to giving the students certifi- 
cates of award, the first prize carries a 
cash compensation of $100 and the sec- 
ond prize $50. 

These awards were made from the ten 
best designs selected in a_ preliminary 
competition when ninety-four students 
from twenty-two colleges in the United 
States entered drawings. The Jury of 
Award consisted of Dr. Shortridge Hard- 
esty and Mr. E. R. Needles, Consulting 
Engineers, of New York; Mr. H. Craig 
Severance and Mr. J. Andre Fouilhoux, 
Architects, of New York; and Mr. A. 
Lawrence Kocher, Managing Editor of 
The Architectural Record. 


Silver Jubilee in Northwest 


Honoring A. H. Albertson, Joseph W. 
Wilson, and Paul Richardson on _ the 
completion of 25 years of architectural 
practice together, former employees, 
close friends, and engineering associates 
of the three tendered them a surprise 
banquet, Saturday evening, May 18. 
Architect Arthur Loveless was _toast- 
master. Vaudeville stunts, presenting in 
allegorical form events during the life 
of the firm, were given. The principal 
address of the evening was given by 


Prof. W. R. B. Willeox, head of the Col- 
lege of Architecture of the University of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Albertson came to Seattle in 1907 
representative of 


Howells & 


as the 





3ird’s-eye perspective of a country club by Johnson and Maack, Architects. Rendering by Otho McCrackin 
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New York architects. 
joined him later in the same year and 
was followed by Richardson on May 18, 
1910, which date the dinner commemo- 
rated. The firm later became Howells & 


Stokes, 


Albertson, then A. H. Albertson, and 
finally Albertson, Wilson & Richardson, 
architects. 

Perhaps the best known buildings from 
the firm’s long list of notable work are 
the Northern Life Tower and St. Joseph’s 
Catholic church in Seattle. Less known 
to the profession in general, but even 
more appreciated by those of the inner 
circle of friends, is the firm’s generous 
treatment of its “office family” and _ its 
policy of encouragement and helpfulness 
to the younger men in the profession. 


Jordan Marsh Company 
Competition in New England 

The Jordan Marsh Company of Boston, 
one of New England’s oldest Department 
Stores, has announced a competition open 
to “any architect, engineer, draftsman, 
student, builder, or designer in New 
England,” for the design of New Eng- 
land Homes. The company proposes to 
build seven homes from designs sub- 
mitted; one at a maximum cost of $5000, 
one at $6000, two at $7500, one at $10,000, 
one at $13,000, and one at $20,000. This is 
all being done in cooperation with the 
FHA Home Building program. Four 
classes of designs are invited: Class A to 
cost between $5000 and $7500, Class B 
to cost between $7500 and $10,000, Class 
C to cost between $10,000 and $13,000, and 
Class D to cost not more than $20,000. 
$4200 in prizes are offered, including a 
first prize of $500 in each Class. The 
competition opened on May 13 and will 
close on June 25 at 5 P. M. No Profes- 
sional Adviser was announced. The Jury 
of Award will consist, according to the 
announcement, of “Two Professors of 
Architecture, One or More Real Estate 
Experts, One or More Garden Contrac- 
tors, Two Home Economics Experts, and 
One or More Publishers.” For further in- 
formation write to Home Development 
Plan, Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 



























Pratt Architectural Club Holds 
10th Annual Banquet 


On May 17th there was a grand turnout 
at the Annual Dinner, held, as usual, at 
Midston House (formerly Fraternity 
Clubs). It was necessary to add extra 
tables, the first time in years. The class 
of 1910, holding its 25th reunion, was 
well represented, The following officers 
for the coming year were elected. Presi- 
dent, Daniel N. Bugel, ’22; Vice Presi- 
dents, Frank E. Ward, ’21, and Edward 
Fleagle, °28; Treasurer, Alfred C. Reid, 
°23; Assistant Treasurer, Thomas Inmen, 
34; Seeretary, Carl A. Friedel, ’20; As- 
sistant Secretary, Calvin MeCormick, °33. 
And a good time was had by all! 

Did you get the Spring Bulletin last 
month? If not, perhaps we haven’t your 
last address. Send it to President Bugel, 
221 Linden Boulevard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pratt Institute 
{rehitectural Exhibition 


The recent 48th Annual Exhibition of 
the School of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
vealed that the Department of Architec- 
ture, under the supervision of Lester B. 
Pope, A.I.A., is deserving of its splendid 
reputation for work of a practical and 
highly professional nature. A wide va- 
riety of excellent drawings were shown. 
ranging all the way from rendered pro- 
details. 
among these were a number of sketches 


jets to working Conspicuous 
and renderings done under the instrue- 
tion of J. Floyd Yewell. Another feature 
was a group of student-made models of 
such varied subjects as railway stations, 
office buildings, and 
traditional and modern. 

From these we have selected for pub- 


residences both 


lication herewith a Skyport model, rep- 
resenting an actual structure’ to be 


erected at 31st Street and East River, 


New York. Not only was this built by 
students of the department (D. Stewart 
and A. Ryder), but the design was also 
by a Pratt student, Vincent Bila, Jr. In 
this project Mr. James C. Boudreau, the 
“Flying Director” of the Art School, co- 
operated with the city dock commissioner 
in charge of aviation, F. William Zelcer, 
by having the senior architectural stu- 
dents prepare competitive designs under 
the immediate supervision of Lyle 
Boulware, Supervising Architect of Air- 
ports in New York City. The design by 
Bila, shown in the model, was selected 
by the Jury. 


Boyd Goodwin Honored 
at Tech Dinner 
The annual dinner of the Department of 
Architecture of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, held May 25, was the 
oceasion for the presentation to the de- 
partment, by a group of alumni, of a 
bronze bust of Boyd Goodwin who was 
retiring after forty years of service at the 
Institute. For all these years Mr. Good- 
win has cared for the thousands of stu- 
dent drawings that have been toiled over 
by the young men (and women) who 
have passed through the design courses, 
storing, shipping, and preparing them 
for hanging (the drawings, not the 
students). In the matter of mounting 
renderings on suitable chassis for exhi- 
bition—which constitutes an art in itself 
it is doubtful if he had an equal. 
Alumni of the Institute dating over the 
last few decades were all conscious of 
his quiet, helpful, and friendly presence, 
even if their contacts with him were in 
cases limited to hearing “Joe” 
Sumner’s familiar voice saying at inter- 
vals during the E.C.&A. hours, “Next 
slide, Mr. Goodwin.” It is notable that 
the slide was always there, and right side 
up! In his retirement he will carry the 
well wishes of all who knew him. 


many 





Skyport model built by architectural students of Pratt Institute after a design by 





Vincent Bila, Jr. The structure is to be erected at 3lst Street and East River. N. Y. 
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Boyd Goodwin, done in bronze by Johan 


Selmar-Larsen for presentation to the 
VI.T. Department of Architecture 


{vailable 


Attention is called to a most unusual op- 
portunity for an ardent admirer of the 
works of Giovanni-Battista Piranesi to 
acquire an almost complete collection 
(865 of the total of 991 engravings listed 
in’ Focillon’s Catalogue 
Piranesi’s etched plates) of fresh and 
early prints, made before 1778, on thick 
laid paper, during the life of this master 
and published in the first editions. 
This collection contains the complete 


Piranesi Collection 


Raisonne — of 


sets of plates of the famous Series 

l. The Antichita Romane dei Tempi 

della Republica 

2. The Opere Varie 

3. Invenzioni Caprice de Carceri 

1. Vedute di Roma 
together with many rare numbers which 
are seldom available in the open market. 
All the impressions were made while the 
plates were still lightly etched and_be- 
fore the many re-bitings which were 
caused by subsequent editions. 

Included in this remarkable offer are: 
Trofei di Ottaviano Augusto (10 Plates) ; 
Le Antichita Romane (218 Plates); Le 
Rovine dell’ Aequa Giulia; Le Magnifi- 
cenze dell’Architettura Romana (1761) ; 
Campo di Marti de Roma Antiea (1762) : 
Descrizione e disegno  dell’Emessario 
del lago di Albano (1762-4); Antichita 
di Albano e di Castel Gandolfo (176+); 
Antichita di Cora’ (1764); Diverse 
Maniere di Adornate i Cammini (1769) ; 
Vasi e Candelabri (1778); Rovine del 
Tempio di Pesta (1778-9), ete. 

To the collector, museum, or great li- 
brary, these twenty handsomely vellum 
bound volumes should make an instant 
appeal. Correspondence is invited by the 
present owner, whe will be glad to make 
arrangements to show the collection to 
those interested in its purchase. Addre-s, 
PenciL Points, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York, Box 865. 





Plumbing Ware Division « 





The _ satisfactory installation of 


plumbing ware in a client’s home is 
a major concern of the architect, in 
which his interests are inseparably 
allied with those of the recognized 
plumbing wholesalers and master 
plumbers who provide the many 
services 


indispensable upon 


relies. Realizing this, 


that the 


which he 


we are sure pro- — 





THIS [5 UUR POLICY 


channels. More than two years of 
intensive research confirms our con- 
of the 
architect and the consumer, as well 


viction that the interests 
as those of the master plumber, are 
thus served to the best advantage. 
We invite your inspection of the 
Brigsteel line, which has been 
conceived through the applica- 
tion of new manufacturing 





fession will whole-heartedly 
approve our decision to 
distribute the now complet- 
ed line of newly designed, 
formed-metal Brigsteel 
Plumbing Ware exclusively 





through recognized trade 











methods and sound metal- 
lurgical developments of the 
past decade and designed 
| from the 
point, free from outworn prej- 


functional view- 


udices yet with wholesome re- 
spect for accepted principles. 
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F AUTYWARE 


Pre-showing of Brigsteel Beautyware at Chicago Exposition of 
Plumbing, Heating and Allied Products, Stevens Hotel, June 24-27. 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY -s 
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The two linoleum block prints on this page are by Floyd Rosser, South Dakota. 


architect. At the top is a scene on Lake Hermon, S. D., and below is a view of 


Masqueray’s St. Joseph’s Cathedral at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Connecticut Chapter, A.1.A., 
Holds Competition 


The architects of Hartford, West Hart- 
ford, Bloomfield, East Hartford, Wind- 
sor, Wethersfield, Rocky Hill, Newing- 


ton, and Glastonbury, Connecticut, were 
invited last month to take part in a 
competition for the design of a house 
for a family of three, run under the aus- 
pices of the Connecticut Chapter, A.LA., 
and sponsored by the Capitol City 
Lumber Company. W. F. Brooks of 
Hartford acted as Professional Adviser. 
The competition closed on May 20. We 
hope to present the winning designs in 
an early issue. Three one-hundred dollar 
prizes were to be awarded. 


Iranian Stock Exchange 
Competition Extended 

Word has been received from the office 
of the Czechoslovak Consul General in 
New York that the drawings entered in 
the competition for the Iranian Stock 
Exchange do not have to be in Teheran 
until July 1, 1935. As announced last 
month, details of the requirements of 
the programme may be secured through 
the Iranian Ambassador in Washington. 


lon Lewis Scholarship 
At a meeting of the Managing Commit- 
tee of the Ion Lewis Scholarship in 
Architecture on April 13th, Hazlow Hud- 
son, graduate of the School of Architec- 
ture and Allied Arts of the University of 
Oregon, now a graduate student at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
was awarded the 1935 Traveling Scholar- 
ship. A stipend of $1200 is included in 
the grant. 

Mr. Hudson’s record while at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon was of a high order, 
both in his scholastic and his _profes- 
sional work. He is a skilled mechanic, a 
competent artist in line and color, and 
an excellent draftsman and designer. His 
work at M.LT. has concentrated on City 
Planning. During the Public Works of 


Art Project in the Northwest, Mr. Hud- 
son served as one of the artists in C.C.C. 
Camps. 

It is expected that Mr. Hudson will 
leave the last of May for Europe, visit- 
ing Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Ger- 
many, England, and France. 


Pan-American Exposition 
Planned for Miami 


The City of Miami, Florida, proposes to 
build a “modern, creditable exposition 
building of the latest design and con- 
struction on an island tract of 60 or more 
acres, located on the causeway between 
Miami and Miami Beach.” The firs: unit 
is to be a modern exposition ha}, de- 
signed primarily as a = merchand!sing 





mart, where will be displayed the mann. 
factured and natural products of North 
and Latin American countries. Prelimi. 
nary sketches have been prepared by the 
Association of the Architects of Miami, 
South Florida Chapter, A.I.A., as shown 
by the plan and perspective reproduced 
on pages 303 and 304 of this issue. 

The exposition will, it is hoped, serve 
as a gigantic sample room and sale: of. 
fice, centrally located and readily acces. 
sible to the many substantial business 
men and industrialists who congregate 
from all over the Western Hemisphere 
to spend the winter season in or near 
Miami. In addition to regularly operated 
street car and bus lines, more than 
9,000,000 automobiles passed the pro. 
posed site last year and more than 1000 
passenger-carrying vessels passed through 
the adjacent steamship channel. 


N.Y.U. Graduate Scholarship 
in Architecture 


An annual competition for a graduate 
scholarship in the department of archi- 
tecture of the New York University 
School of Architecture and Allied Arts 
is announced. 

The scholarship carries an income 
equal to the tuition fee for the year and 
is open to any graduate of an approved 
school of architecture who is between 22 
and 30 years of age and is a citizen and 
resident of the United States. Applica- 
tions must be filed not later than June 8. 

The competition will consist of a de- 
sign problem involving a_ reasonable 
knowledge of design and construction. 
The problem selected will be mailed to 
reach the contestant on June 15 and a 
preliminary sketch must be mailed be- 
fore noon on June 24, Each competitor 
must work under the supervision of a 
member of the American Institute of 
Architects. The competition will be 


judged by three nationally known archi- 
tects who are in no way connected with 
New York University. 
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Our June frontispiece shows a_ poster 
drawing in opaque water color by Leslie 
Ragan, one of a large group by the same 
artist on exhibition in the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York. It is reproduced 
through the courtesy of the New York 
Central Railroad, to advertise which the 
posters were made. While the color has 
been here reduced to a black and white 
reproduction, the handling of values 
throughout in depicting a complex ar- 
rangement of building masses is worthy 
of study by the architectural delineator 








THE UPPER 
G ROU N D 


Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


DD. ARCH... F.A4A.9. A. 


“*Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence, I sez, 
‘an’ youll be a gin’ral yet, sez I. An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par’ pet, 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 


Ov ING to a change in the Publisher’s plans, it 
has been decided to revert to the original compass 
of “The Upper Ground,” four pages or there- 
abouts, and give less space to the correspondence 
with readers who have commented so interestingly 
upon the state of the profession, with special ref- 
erence to the Institute and its part in it. This does 
not mean that there will not be published a selec- 
tion from the hundreds of letters received by the 
writer or the Editors, either here or as Editorial 
correspondence. 

1 wish to make personal acknowledgment of 
their receipt and express my high appreciation of 
the interest their authors have shown in the prob- 
lems of the profession outlined here since last 
November. Naturally | am gratified to see that my 
confidence in the essential soundness of the profes- 
sion has been so well justified. Apparently what 
was needed was a place and an opportunity for 
thoughtful men to deliver themselves of whatever 
has been on their minds. These problems have not 
yet been solved by any means, but that the archi- 
tects of the country are thinking about them and 
intend to press for a solution is amply shown. By 
the time this issue appears we shall know whether 
the Institute has waked up in Milwaukee and de- 
cided to go forward. 

If the writer has helped in never so small a way 
to stimulate thought about these problems he feels 
repaid, whether the response was adverse or in 
agreement. The great thing is to find out how 
men’s minds are working and in what direction. 
{ may say that this correspondence was over- 
whelmingly in agreement with the views expressed 
here. 


{propos, at the pre-Convention meeting of the 
New York Chapter, on Friday, May third, man 
ifter man got up and referred to the profession as 
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“the Industry”; they successfully confused the 
Building Industry (which they seemed to prefer 
to call the “Construction Industry,” no doubt as 
handsomer language) and the profession of Archi- 
tecture, in their own minds and in the minds of 
others. Even when discussing purely professional 
matters they seemed unable to distinguish between 
the two distinctly different categories, and it was 
impossible to tell at any moment which they were 
talking about. This indicated unmistakably to me 
how this poisonous fallacy has infected Institute 
men and there is a lot of work yet to do to uproot 
it. Perhaps the best means will be the strictly pro- 
fessional society to which reference was made 
last month in the Letter to the Profession. 


* *% *% * 


The membership of the Chapter in New York is 
175. Of these, 40 were present and before the meet- 
ing was over there remained not more than a dozen 
or so. When the President called for a show of 
hands of those who considered themselves, as 
architects, a part of the Construction Industry, the 
vote was in the ratio of 2 to 1 in the affirmative 

which proved nothing, for two reasons: the 
small attendance, and the fact that the Right Wing 
was not well represented numerically. 


% * * 


‘Ivy many correspondents throughout the country 
have made it very clear that they object to identi- 
fication with the building business. The difference 
between the two camps is marked by the differ- 
ence between identification and affiliation and that 
difference is great and wide. No one can reason- 
ably oppose, between the building business and 
the architectural profession, discussion of matters 
of common interest—not interests. That is neces- 
sary and salutary. But there already exists a Build- 
ing Congress as a forum for such discussion by 
representatives of the business of building and of 
the profession of architecture. Nothing apparently 
will satisfy the supporters of the moribund NRA 
Code but the identification of the architect with 
the builder. 
*% * * * 

In a book by H. B. Creswell (printed in London, 
1929), “The Honeywood File,” which is a semi-fic- 
tional account of the vicissitudes of the architect 
in the building of a house, addressed apparently 
to the younger practitioner as an indication of 
what he may encounter and the right thing to do 
in the circumstances, occurs this paragraph: “To 
do a thing well for the sake of doing it, and not 
for the money it brings, is what distinguishes the 
professional from the commercial code.” 

There we have it in a nutshell. How then can a 
body of intelligent professional men subscribe to a 
code which is an integral part of another code de- 
vised for the Building Industry and by so doing 
identify themselves with the trades which are or- 
ganized for profit as their first consideration? 








I turn with relief from these disturbing matters to 
the detachment of the philosopher, Paul Valery, 
who, although a layman, writes of architecture 
with extraordinary penetration and understand- 
ing. | quoted from him in the initial contribution 
to this series and | do so again: 

“Tell me (since you are so sensible to the effects 
of architecture) have you not noticed, in walking 
about this city, that among the buildings with 
which it is peopled, certain are mute; others 
speak; and others, finally—and they are the most 
rare—sing? It is not their purpose, not even their 
general features, that give them such animation, 
or reduce them to silence. These things depend 
upon the talent of their builder, or on the favor 
of the Muses. 

“ .. Those among buildings that neither speak 
nor sing deserve only scorn; they are dead things, 
lower in the hierarchy than those heaps of rubble 
vomited by contractors’ carts, which at least amuse 
the sagacious eye by the accidental order they 
borrow from their fall... As for the monuments 
that limit themselves to speech, if they speak 
clearly, | esteem them. Here, they say, the trades- 
men meet. Here the judges deliberate. Here cap- 
tives groan. Here the lovers of debauchery .. (I 
then told Eupalinos that | had seen very remark- 
able buildings in this last style. But he did not 
hear me.) These markets, these tribunals, and 
these prisons, when those that build them know 
their business, speak the most definite language. 
The one kind visibly draw in an active and ever- 
changing crowd; they offer it peristyles and porti- 
coes; by means of their many doors and easy 
flights of steps they invite all to enter their vast, 
well-lighted halls, to form groups, to give them- 
selves up to the seething ferment of business. . . 
But the habitations of justice should speak to the 
eye of the rigour and equity of our laws. Majesty 
befits them; masses completely bare; and an awe- 
inspiring amplitude of wall. The silences of those 
bleak surfaces are scarce broken, at far intervals, 
by the threat of a mysterious door, or by the dis- 
mal outline of thick iron bars against the gloom 
of the narrow window they guard. All here pro- 
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Plan of Hillside Housing project which accompanied orig- 
inal R.F.C. loan application. Clarence S. Stein, Architect 


nounces sentence—everything is eloquent of penal- 
ties. The stone gravely declares that which shuts 
in; the wall is implacable, and this work of stone, 
conforming so closely to the truth, strongly pro- 
claims its stern purpose .. ” 

The forms we architects use are unhuman. They 
compose the envelope of life, not life itself; they 
at once enclose and reflect the life that goes on in 
and about them. This profoundly differentiates 
architecture from painting and sculpture insofar 
as these are representational or imitative. And yet, 
devoid though it be of any other human connota- 
tion than the enclosure of human life, a great 
building, abstract form as it is, is capable of awak- 
ening a sense of awe in man like that aroused by 
a high and stormy surf beating upon great rocks, 
or of pleasure like that given by some wide and 
smiling valley among hills or by some little river 
murmuring in the shade of sheltering trees. 

How a man can infuse a sense of the human, a 
sense of personality, of sympathetic warmth, into 
such abstract forms as we use is one of the mys- 
teries that defy definition. The critic dissects, en- 
deavors to explain, and finds under his hand only 
a dry analysis. The miracle remains—and unex- 
plained. And it is this human miracle that lifts a 
mere pile of stone into the realm of a spirituality 
touching the divine. 

The architect who takes a high view of his art 
should possess what Valery advances as “the most 
active qualities of the European psyche”—“Burn- 
ing desire, ardent and disinterested curiosity, a 
happy blend of imagination and logical precision, 
a scepticism that is not pessimistic and a mysticism 
that is not resigned.” 

This is perhaps a strange precept to suggest to 
a profession in which a large number seem to be 
committed to a crass materialism. If an architect 
is a materialist, if he is not an individualist who 
resists regimentation he can never amount to 
much as an artist, nor, in consequence, can archi- 
tecture rise above the pedestrian and the prosaic. 

* * * * 
Writing of Leonardo da Vinci, Valery says: “He 
imitates; he innovates; he rejects neither the old 


Final perspective of Hillside Housing project, Bronx, Nev 


York. Clarence S. Stein, Architect From May Architecture 
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Library gable and first floor plan of Frank J. Forster’s fa- 
vorite house Reproduced from May Architecture 
because it is old, nor the new for being new; but 
he consults something in himself which is eter- 
nally of the present.” 

There is a school of opportunists here in Amer- 
ica which argues that since the life of a building is 
only a short, though varying, number of years, it is 
uneconomical to build either as to stability or 
beauty for more than such a term. Such men are 
unworthy stewards with no sense of their proper 
responsibility to the art of which they should be 
the custodians. 

It is no wonder then, that so much of our archi- 
tecture and especially our “business” architecture 
is at once incredibly huge and incredibly mean. 
The noble generosity of great architecture, not 
afraid to spend dollars for a saving graciousness, 
is replaced by a parsimony, masquerading as “eco- 
nomics,” unwilling to spend even a cent to redeem 
a building from the flimsiness, the meagre dryness 
and stark ugliness that repels upon first sight of it 
ind soon bores to tears. 

The forms, the elements with which we deal— 
these masses of brick and stone, these cages of 
steel, these weights and forces active and passive, 
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are both a menace and a help to our dream—that 
dim vision we gradually conjure forth from its 
strange and obscure origins within us and, grimly, 
steadfastly, clothe with definite form modulated 
and wrought upon until, out of stone and brick 
and steel, we make our dream again. 

The work is the man, raised to a higher power, 
strangely purified of his own dross. 


* 





*% * * 


We are told by one of the greatest of poets that 
Beauty is Truth (which must be Wisdom), Truth, 
Beauty, and that is all we know or need to know. 
But is it all? 

There is an age-old choice between Aphrodite 
and Athene, between Beauty and Wisdom. Shall 
we put up with the slight brainlessness of Beauty 
for the sake of her superior warmth o’ cold nights 

or take cold Wisdom to our arms—or shall we 
do as so many have done, try to espouse them 
both, to the vast discomfort of the family circle 
and the scandal of the Grundys? They recall in 
principle the twin sisters we were enamored of in 
our pre-pubic days—so much alike that we could 
not tell them apart and who played tricks upon 
us by the exchange of identifying rings and pins; 
and Minnie, who may stand for Minerva who is 
Athene, often thus received the amatory addresses 
intended for Lillie who, in our young eyes, em- 
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Interior of Master’s Bedroom in house by Waldron Faulkner. 


Plan of first floor shown above From May Architecture 























bodied all the qualities (in spite of the physical 
resemblance to her sister) that the: Queen of 
Beauty should possess. It may be that it is wisdom 
sometimes to forsake cold Truth for her sister, 
Beauty. But we should know which is which, and 


when. 
¥ * * * 


irchitecture for May publishes an analysis by 
its Editor of “The Hillside Housing Development” 
designed by Clarence S. Stein, written and illus- 
trated with a clarity that is most engaging. The 
text proper is not loaded down with descriptions 
of details; these are wisely and cleverly relegated 
to illustrations accompanied by lucidly written 
captions that completely illuminate the problem 
and its solution. The usual process of taking some 
site and fitting a scheme to it was reversed by Mr. 
Stein and Mr. Eken, of Starrett Brothers and Eken 
who worked with Mr. Stein, the ideal plan to at- 
tain the objectives being sought first (among them 
being rental at 11 dollars a room) and the plot, 
after many studies, selected afterward, and then 
site and plan readjusted to their mutual recon- 
ciliation. 

The amount of thought and patient planning 

from all points of view put in on this project are 
heyond praise. It is a new approach to the prob- 
lem of low-cost housing, wisely conceived and suc- 
cessfully carried out. Mr. Stein and Mr. Eken are 
to be congratulated. We reproduce the original 
plot plan upon which a loan was secured from the 
RFC, the final plot plan being built through a 
loan from the PWA (the latter offering better 
financial conditions) and a bird’s-eye view of the 
final scheme. 
In the same number a series of houses of mod- 
erate size and cost is inaugurated. The Editor has 
requested one hundred architects to send him 
the best small houses they have designed. Those 
illustrated, very fully, and here reproduced, are 
by Mr. Frank J. Forster and Mr. Waldron Faulk- 
ner. They are charming, they are American, they 
are not freaks. Can one say more? True, they do 
not “interlock with space.” But that should not 
he counted against them perhaps. 


% x x x 


The American Architect opens its April num- 
ber with an Editorial headed “Unity is Strength” 
which supports the idea of “Unification” soon to 
he dealt with by the Convention of the Institute 
(this is written in May) and that certain failures 
of the profession in securing proper recognition 
of its place in society “emphasize the importance 
of strength of numbers and purpose.” Strength of 
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Detail of American Bakeries Company Building at Miami. 


Florida From April American Architect 


purpose, YES. Strength of numbers, NO. Numbers 
are nothing. Quality is everything. 

* * *% *% 
Further on is an article by a “publicity expert” 
who sets forth a program for advertising the pro- 
fession. He says: “A definite demand for his (the 
architect’s) services must be generated.” Presum- 
ably by an advertising man. The only way a de- 
mand for the architect's services can effectively be 
“generated” is by the architect himself—by doing 
good work with all that implies—by good design, 
vigilant supervision, and a careful balance of the 
practical and the esthetic. No advertising blurb 
can possibly replace these. 

% *% % * 
I select for reproduction what seems to be the 
main entrance of a new building for the American 
Bakeries Co. Building in Miami, Florida. It is 
such a perfect example of silly design that I can- 
not refrain from comment upon it. Here are two 
overhanging slabs shading the windows of the 
offices at each side of the entrance and giving no 
protection whatever to the doorway itself. The 
logical inference is that it never rains in Florida 
and that the visitor therefore needs no protection. 


% % * * 


The Architectural Record publishes an article 
in its April number by my friend Professor Walter 
R. B. Willcox of the University of Oregon, under 
the title “Draftsmanship is not Architecture,” with 
which I agree in the main and especially as to the 
statement the title makes: but, as | have written 
him, I do not feel that the ground is quite ade- 
quately covered, and that as soon as | can reach 
it | promise myself the pleasure of supplementing 
the article by some further observations. 
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A FEW MORE 
HOUSE DESIGNS 


From the General Electric 
Competition, Classes C and D 


Last month PENcIL POINTS presented a group 
of selected designs chosen by the editors from 
among the hundreds submitted in Classes “A” and 
“B” of the General Electric Company's “Home 
Electric” Competition. This month eight of the 
Class “C” and “D” designs, calling for a somewhat 
larger house (35,000 cubic feet), are printed on 
this and the following pages. These designs, while 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


lass “C” Design submitted by Royal Barry Wills in 
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not awarded prizes by the Jury of Award, are be- 
lieved to be of sufficient interest and merit to war- 


rant their publication here for purposes of com- 
parison with those that did win prizes and which 
were published elsewhere. They all contain ideas 
and are deserving of study. 

The first one shown, by Royal Barry Wills. 
unique among this particular group in that the 
garage is entered from the rear, the driveway pass- 
ing the eastern end of the house. In other respects, 
this plan is not dissimilar from many of the designs 
submitted. It has good circulation with no wasted 
space and is obviously the work of an experienced 
architect who knows how people like Mr. and 
Mrs. Bliss live and use their homes. 

Donald M. Douglass has chosen a little more 
“modern” type of design for his Class “D” house 
and has made use of roof decks accessible to all 
the bedrooms and giving privacy to each. The 
orientation of his minor first floor rooms, perhaps 
appropriately for the southern climate, is opposite 
to that of Mr. Wills—the kitchen and service to 
the west instead of the east. This plan appears 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


the General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 
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Class “D” Design submitted by Donald M. Douglass in the General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 


quite liveable and includes many thoughtful con- 
veniences. 

J. Floyd Yewell, also represented by a Class 
“D” design, has gone yet more modern, and has 
produced a design with very little window area 
towards the street and a great expanse of glass 
towards the southern garden. He has been thought- 
ful enough. however, to extend a balcony out at 
the second floor level affording some protection 
for the living room from the hot midday sun. 
Some clients might object to providing a common 
bath between the master’s and daughter's bed- 
rooms while the son and guest have private baths. 


Deam and Scheick have been extremely ingen- 
ious in working out the treatment of the street side 
of their lot with the garage flanked by treillage 
forming a screen to give privacy, a flower garden 
to the west making a pleasant entrance for the 
family and guests while a play yard and service 
entrance lie to the east. 

Edmond P. Crocheron has taken the ~Motor- 
centric” parti, sandwiching a long narrow vesti- 
bule between two single garages. The absence of 
a usable lavatory in the vicinity of the dark en- 
trance hall (unless, perchance, the guest bath- 
room serves this purpose) or in the otherwise well 
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Class “D” Design submitted by J. Floyd Yercell in the General Elec ..oMm 
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Class Design by 
appointed basement would be considered by some 
people to be a fault. 

Palmer and Lamdin of Baltimore present a flat- 
roofed house for the northern climate, omitting a 
basement and providing generous contact for the 
family with the out-of-doors by means of terraces. 
{ not too large storage closet on the second floor 
recognizes a need often overlooked by designers of 
atticless and cellarless homes. 

Miller and Warnecke have chosen a rambling 
plan and an attractively picturesque exterior. For 
the southern climate they have provided plenty of 
ventilation with admirable privacy for all occu- 
pants, 

Lindeberg and Neilinger’s design exhibits on its 
exterior the charm of simplicity and good propor- 


frthur F. Deam and William H. Scheick in the “Home Electric” Competition 


tion. Their plan does not strain to be compact but 
segregates the various functions with logic and 
dignity. The basement recreation room is not too 
easily accessible from the living room but perhaps 
this is as it should be. 

On the whole, these designs and a great many 
of the others that did not win the preference of 
the Jury of Award are evidence of the skill and 
ingenuity of American architectural designers. The 
choice we have made here for publication of a 
limited number of designs implies no criticism of 
or disagreement with the findings of the official 
jury but suggests the vast variety of the drawings 
submitted and the difficulty of making the judg- 
ment. Needless to say. the order in which the 


drawings are shown here has no significance. 
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ass “C™ Design submitted by Edmond P. Crocheron in the General Electric “Home Electric” Competition 
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Class “C” Design by Edward L. Palmer, Jr., and William D. Lamdin in “Home Electric” Competition 


Another perspective of the Class “D” Design by Miller and Warnecke shown on the next page 
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lass “D” Design by Chester H. Miller and Carl I. Warnecke in G-E “Home Electric” Competition 
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Class “D™ Design by Harrie T. Lindeberg and Daniel Veilinger in “Home Electric” Competition 
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1935 LE BRUN SCHOLARSHIP 
PRIZE AND MENTION DESIGNS 


Scholarship awarded to 
HARRY A. GNERRE 


Pupil of Lloyd Morgan 
















First Mention to 
GEORGE T. LICHT 


of Yale University 


Second Mention to 
SUREN PILAFIAN 
Pupil of Lloyd Morgan 


Third Mention to 


JOHN B. APPLEGATE 
of the T-Square Club, Philadelphia 










Harry A, Gnerre’s 1935 LeBrun Prize winning design for a Planetarium shown in perspective 
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Pilon, First Mention design by George T. Licht, 1935 Competition for the LeBrun Traveling Scholarship 
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Elevation of design by George T. Licht, placed second in 1935 LeBrun Scholarship Competition 


Perspective of Suren Pilafian’s design placed third in 1935 LeBrun Traveling Scholarship Competition 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Decisive action on the spending of the $4 
billion work-relief fund began May 16 with the 
allocation of $1,091,802,200, or more than a fourth 
of the fund. Harry L. Hopkins, director of the 
Works Progress Administration, indicated that the 
rest of the program would be put into effect with 
equal speed when he pledged “quick action” on 
all projects to be carried out on a “straight grant” 
basis. 

The largest allotments included $500,000,000 to 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the Department of 
Agriculture, $249,860,000 for slum clearance and 
low-cost housing, $100,000,000 to the State of Wis- 
consin for a unified work program sponsored by 
Senator LaFollette and his brother, Governor 
Philip LaFollette; $102,186,500 to the Army Corps 
of Engineers, largely for river development work, 
and $100,000,000 to the Resettlement Administra- 
tion headed by Rexford G. Tugwell. 

Indications that the low-cost housing program 
would move along slowly were contained in the 
announcement that. on the recommendation of 
Secretary Ickes, the amounts allocated for the 
thirty-four new low-cost housing and slum-clear- 
ance projects and their locations would not be 
made known. Furthermore, $110,000,000 of the 
amount allocated for housing represents repay- 
ment of funds of the PWA housing division “im- 
pounded” for direct relief purposes before the 
Work Relief Act was approved. However, cities to 
which funds had been tentatively allotted under 
the PWA housing program were assured that the 
work started or planned would be finished. 

The three main agencies for carrying out the 
program are: 

l. The Division of Application and Information 
of the National Emergency Council, directored by 
Frank C. Walker. 

2. The Works Progress Administration, under 
the supervision of Harry L. Hopkins. 

3. The 
headed by Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 

In addition to the Administration’s effort to take 
men off the relief rolls as rapidly as possible, the 


Advisory Committee on Allotments, 


following standards governing approval of projects 
have been set up: 


[300] 


1. The projects must be useful. 

2. The projects must be of such a nature that « 
large proportion of the money spent will go into 
wages for direct labor at the site. 

3. Projects promising an ultimate return to the 
Federal Treasury of a considerable share of the 
cost will be given preference. 

4. Funds provided for each project must be 
promptly put to work, since it is the purpose, so 
far as possible, to complete all projects by July 1. 
1936. 


MODERNIZING MAIN STREET. By the time this 
issue of PENCIL PoINTs is mailed to readers, it is 
expected that the amendment to the HOLC act per- 
mitting FHA loans for modernization as high as 
$50,000 will have been passed by Congress. At this 
writing it has been passed by the Conference com- 
mittee and recommended for passage. 

As soon as it becomes official a new FHA mod- 
ernization campaign will be under way. Plans have 
been made and campaign literature 
which will be directed chiefly at modernization 
of business properties and apartment house build- 
ings. It will be known as “Modernizing for Profit.” 
Here is the main argument: 

“The successful store must attract the passer-by 
into the store. And to do this requires first, a mod- 
ern, attractive exterior that promises good mer- 
chandise and service; and secondly, an interior 
that fulfills that promise.” 

This is a job for architects. In some cities plans 
are being made to modernize entire blocks. Suc- 
cessful modernization of the “wrong” side of the 
street has changed the flow of shopping traffic. In 
one city with a population of over half a million, a 
large business structure became quite obsolete. 
Changing shopping habits left that structure iso- 
lated from business. But the owner did a complete 
modernization job, changing back the shopping 
habits of the town, doubled the value of his prop- 
erty and rented every store. Mainly it is a job of 
obsolescence that the architect must tackle. 


prepared 


HOUSING FOR POOR. The government is intent 
on providing housing for the poor who have 
crowded into city slums. It is prepared to subsidize 
low-cost housing projects for cities. Secretary Ickes 
says that the high cost of cheap housing has been 
far greater than any investment which the govern- 
ment might now make. Thus a slum area in Cleve- 
land yielded $225,000 a year in taxes, but police and 
fire protection and other municipal services for the 
same area cost the city $1,357,000 a year. Mr. Ickes 
also says that one-third of our people cannot al- 
ford good housing under the existing system. 
Labor spokesmen are arguing that it would | 
better to provide good housing to this third 
through the payment of higher 
by a perpetual system of government subsidy. 


wages than 
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ARCHITECT’S SERVICE CHART. FHA has pre- 
pared a chart showing owner-architect-FHA rela- 
tionship as an exhibit to demonstrate to the aver- 
age citizen the need of an architect’s services in 
any building project. The story reads: 

“The architect, by education, training, and ex- 
perience, is the physician of the building industry. 
It is his duty to diagnose the problems of the 
owner and to see that the owner gets value received 
for all money expended.” 

After the architect has been told everything 
about the housing needs and what the prospective 
home owner can afford to invest in a home, pre- 
liminary sketches are prepared. With these the 
owner can arrange financing. Throughout the 
process the architect is revealed as a financial ad- 
viser as well as a craftsman. 
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HOUSING COORDINATION. been 
much talk in Washington recently about coordi- 
nating federal housing activities. The public is be- 
wildered by the number of agencies: PW A. Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation, Home Loan Bank. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, Farm Credit 
\dministration, Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration, Federal Housing Administration. Sub- 
sistence Homesteads Division, Tennessee Valley 
Authority and others. Sullivan W. Jones, Chair- 
man of the National Construction Planning and 
\djustment Board, thinks that the FHA is the 
logical place for the coordination and control of 
all government housing activities. He reaches this 


There has 


conclusion not on personalities but because he 
still feels the Housing Act is the most constructive 
legislation enacted during the New Deal. 


SUILDING CHART. The chart reproduced here- 


vith from the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
hows that in March, 1935, new family dwelling 
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units provided throughout the United States show 
an increase of 95.9 per cent over February, 1935, 
which is far above the usual seasonal rise. March, 
1935, construction of new family units was 144 per 
cent above March, 1934. For the first quarter of 
1935, total new family dwelling units exceeded by 
132 per cent the number built in the first quarter 


of 1934. 


MORE EQUIPMENT IN HOMES. Building per- 
mits for residences are running double those of 
a year ago and prospects are encouraging for an 
abrupt upswing in this division during the third 
quarter of the year. This is not alone the opinion 
of government officials but of private statistical or- 
ganizations also. 

One trend of significance to architects is the in- 
creased use of built-in home equipment. Its popu- 
larity has been stimulated by the advertising and 
publicity of home equipment manufacturers and 
dealers. Consistent consumer demand for electrical 
household appliances, especially _ refrigerators, 
ranges, washing machines and ironers, is already 
about 25 per cent ahead of the sales volume at this 
time in 1934. Demand will increase further if the 
proposed plans for rural electrification are carried 
out. During January and February alone pro- 
ducers shipped 91 per cent more refrigerators to 
distributors than a year ago. Sales of air-condition- 
ing equipment are phenomenal. 

Some architects look upon stimulation of house- 
hold equipmert as possibly excessive and out of 
line with the investment in the house proper. But 
that is not the view of government officials inter- 
ested in home building as a means of stimulating 
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industry. They contend that acceptance of home 
equipment as insurable and mortgagable features 
of the house and the more liberal terms of pay- 
ment provided by cooperation of the government, 
justify increased investment in home equipment. 
They contend that the job of equipping the house 
adequately with utilities and comforts is part of 
the architect’s responsibility in the future. 


THE NATIONAL BETTER HOUSING DAY, 
originally scheduled for May 25, was finally set for 
June 15. President Roosevelt is expected to par- 
ticipate in a nationwide radio broadcast as part of 
the ceremonies in ground breaking in every im- 
portant city in the country. The program now 
being organized by FHA provides sponsorship by 
the local FHA committee of building projects by 
contractors or builders, which the committee will 
help advertise. In one community the largest de- 
partment store is building seven model homes. 
In another city a large utility is arranging for the 
construction of twenty model homes. One manu- 
facturer, in cooperation with local builders, is 
planning to launch several hundred homes on 
June 15. Believe it or not, but the FHA announces 
that “reports received indicate that ground will be 
broken for several thousand homes on June 15.” 


AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT. Work for architects 
as airport designers is forecast by Secretary of 
Commerce Roper’s prediction that the government 
would complete with federal funds the develop- 
ment of more than 500 airports started a year ago 
under the Civil Works Administration. Mr. Roper 
said he had been assured PWA funds for these. 


BETTER MARKETING STANDARDS for the 
home itself, “the central core around which all 
other merchandising revolves,” was urged upon 
the Association of National Advertisers at the 
White Sulphur Springs convention by John H. 
Fahey, Federal Home Loan Bank Board chairman. 
“It is largely your own responsibility, as the 
creators of American taste and demand, to bring 
about higher and more exacting public standards 
in neighborhood planning, in home construction 
and in home equipment and decoration,” he said. 
“The typical American home owner is gradually 
waking up to the fact that he is riding in a palace 
and living in a shack .... He is beginning to de- 
mand not only a more attractive, more durable 
dwelling, but a way to make home ownership a 
less serious drain on his flattened pocketbook.” 


CONSUMERS ON HOUSING. This matter of 
better standards for housing has been taken up in 
a serious way by the Consumers Advisory Board 





of the NRA. Mrs. Emily Newell Blair contributed 
this thought to the National Public Housing Con- 
ference in New York: “On account of the com- 
plexity of the problems, the average person can 
not obtain all the information necessary to specif; 
and direct the technical details connected with 
satisfactory construction. Standards would aid the 
consumer, and would likewise protect the honest 
producer from unscrupulous competitors. 

“The consumer’s interest, therefore, would seem 
to require that some non-profit technical agency 
should inspect, grade, and certify completed struc- 
tures and such certification should serve as an in- 
formative label for the purchaser of the houses as 
well as for the lender of funds.” 


RESEARCH URGED:—The Special Lumber Sur- 
vey Committee of the Timber Conservation Board 
on lumber consumption, which made a report to 
the Department of Commerce on May 20, makes 
one recommendation of interest to architects. It 
finds that if the lumber industry is to participate 
substantially in the small house and low cost small 
building market, which promises greatest activity 
in the event of substantial general building up- 
turn, it must undertake more extensive research 
and development in architectural style and engi- 
neering design and in other forms and methods of 
building economies; and that such research and 
development activity should seek improvements 
in distribution as well as in fabrication. 


EXTENDS MODERNIZATION LOANS. The 
FHA has opened up Title I (Modernization) to 
building and loan organizations by insuring the 
customary 12 to 14 year loans of these organiza- 
tions for the first five years. This is expected to 
increase home alteration and repair activities 
throughout the country. It is reported that the 
building and loan organizations have done as 
much unreported modernization loan business 
without FHA insurance as the banks have done 
with FHA insurance. 

FHA insurance on home building loans (Title 
II) took a new lease on life this month. Total ap- 
plications are now $57 million. 


HOUSING MARKET. FHA and other groups pro- 
moting home building estimate a demand for one 
million to one and a half millions of new houses. 
This year they look forward to $250 millions of 
new residential construction as against $108 mil- 
lions last year. They estimate $390 millions for 
alterations and repairs to residential and non-resi- 
dential structures. It is estimated that forty per 
cent of the housing market is located in New York. 
Pennsylvania, Hlinois, Ohio, California. 
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BROADCASTING THE COMPETITION 


I have taken every recent opportunity to 
show to architects, artists, and others 
either the original drawings of our Com- 
petition No. 1, or the proofs of those se- 
lected for publication last month and 
this. It has been so interesting to hear 
the comments that I have concluded it 
would be helpful to you readers for me 
to hand on a few of those (whether for 
or against) that relate to the examples 
published in this issue. While some of 
these opinions came from members of 
the jury, I shall not attempt to isolate 
them from the rest. 

Place’s drawing attracted considerable 
attention, mainly because of its remark- 
able resemblance to the original photo- 
graph. It was handled with the utmost 
care, and had the prize been offered for 
the most faithful photographic likeness, 
this would surely have been the winner. 
It was the consensus of opinion, however, 
that, commendable as it was, it was too 
photographic, lacking the evidences of 
spontaneity, speed and_ suggestiveness 
usually looked for in sketches. 

The very bold sketch by Kautzky (who 
was the first prize winner) was pointed 
to by several as exhibiting to a marked 
degree certain desirable qualities which 
Place’s sketch lacked: two sketches of 
one subject could scarcely differ more. 
Surely it is a clever thing, for despite the 
quickness with which it was obviously 
made, it shows adjustments of values, as 
in the lightened windows of the gam- 
brel wall, which contribute to a splendid 
breadth and simplicity of effect. To 
some, however, this treatment seemed too 
meager, and the shortening of the house 
masses a fault. But agreement was gen- 
eral that Kautzky’s drawing shown be- 
low (in the middle row) was very ca- 
pably managed. While it lacked the ex- 
ceptional dash of his previous example, 
leaning a bit more towards typical ren- 
dering handling, its superb composition 
and technique, with striking contrasts of 
lights and darks, made it outstandingly 


succes-ful. It was favorably compared by 
with his first prize sketch, mak- 
right to the prize more evident. 

Perkins example, done with a lighter 
hand 
lost m 


several 


ing hi- 


id finer point, unfortunately has 
ch in this small reproduction, and 
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seems a bit pale because of the vigor of 
its companions. Yet it reveals qualities 
which elicited most favorable comment. 
The decidedly architectural and some- 
what decorative use of fine lines was 
liked. Possibly the value adjustment 


might have been a bit better; one ob- 
server felt that the background dark was 
too emphatic in relation to the rest, the 
foreground or the large trees needing 
more strength in relation to it. 





& 


EVEN SPOOKS AND SICH LIKE 


Bruce’s sketch, with its darkened gam- 
brels and low tones generally, was com- 
mended for its individuality of mood and 
technical expression. One described it 
as “delightfully spooky” and another 
as “dreary-dismal,” so it’s often a matter 
of point of view. To me it has nicely 
caught a feeling of mellow age, trans- 
porting one to the land of “good old 
times.” Note that this drawing forms a 
definite “spot” on the paper, with em- 
phasis on the horizontal. 

Rome, too, received praise for his orig- 
inality of conception and execution, his 
vast expanse of snow and his lighted win- 
dows being quite different from any- 
thing else submitted. One commentator 
points to the perspective of his house as 
being too acute (the vanishing points too 
close) for a structure so far from the 
spectator. Another felt that the angle of 
the fence could have been improved. 
Yet these are minor criticisms for, after 
all, he obtained the effect he went after. 

Clark’s drawing again was the center 
of divergent opinions, for while some 
liked it as a simple sketch, free from 
mannerisms and trickery—such a sketch 
as one would be most likely to make on 
the site—another said “line too wooly; 
composition, especially in foreground, 
spotty.” And so with Smith’s drawing. 











AND CRITICS JUST DON’T AGREE 


Where one exclaimed “Splendid! Lots of 
punch! Natural values; concentration of 
interest! Adequate treatment!,” his com- 
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panion asserted it was too inky, espe- 
cially in the windows; hard, and lacking 


in imagination. So it’s the old story, 
boys, that you can’t suit ’em all. 

The only adverse comment which I re- 
call on Sherwood’s drawing was that the 
large background trees were a bit too 
heavy in tone. It was especially liked for 
its real and inviting look with an air of 
respectable old age; its sunniness; its 
centering of interest with the eye led 
naturally into the composition. 

Ochs’ drawing was described as “re- 


freshingly different.” yet the primary 
thing which makes it distinctive—the im- 


pression of light from the left back- 
ground—was liked by one but not by 
another. One thought the foliage partic- 
ularly “happy.” another praised the sky; 
several commented on the restfulness 
and simplicity of the whole. While by 
no means extreme, it has a decidedly 
modern look. 

The sketch by de Felice, being less 
dramatic than evoked fewer re- 
marks. On the whole it seemed quite 
well liked—the figure was noticed with 
approval; thought the foliage, 
though well balanced, to be a bit over- 
insistent, spotty, and lacking in variety. 

Hillier’s drawing, while favorably re- 
ceived by many, resulted in considerable 
exchange of « conflicting opinion. One 
said, “that’s a swell tree”; another, 
“that tree is too complicated.” One re- 
marked, “well, it’s a crisp, snappy job, 
anyhow: those tree shadows on the house 
are good,” while the other combated 
with, “but they add to the restlessness 
of the roofs; the contestant has thought 
too much of technique and too little of 
values.” All of which again shows that 
while we must always profit all we can 
from criticism, we must never take it too 
much to heart, for the element of per- 
sonal taste is ever present. 


some, 


one 








$0 LOOK ’EM OVER AND VOTE 


So there you are, folks. Cast your own 
votes. Sorry we can’t find room to pub- 
lish more of these truly splendid draw- 
ings—we have another dozen or so of 
quality equal to these—but we have done 
enough to show many comparative solu- 
tions and to hint at the possible variety. 

And hasn’t it been an interesting little 
competition? I thank you all again, and 
hope you have enjoyed it and profited 
from it as much as I. Why not let me 
know what you thought of it? 

Incidentally, a group of selected draw- 
ings is, at this writing (May), on view at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and will doubt- 
less go from there to some other school. 
In an early issue (possibly next month) 
another competitive program will prob- 
ably be calling for some 
other medium or type of subject. 


announced, 














Contrasty and dashing is this treatment by the first prize 


An almost photographic likeness, by Lew Place of Tucson, 
winner, Theodore Kautzky, who comes from Yonkers, N. Y. 


Arizona, shows the utmost patience in reproducing values 
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Theodore Kautzky, again, has recomposed the subject with 


Willard Perkins of Bridgeville, Pa., has here used a fine 
striking contrasts of value and form which satisfy the eye 


point and a light hand to good advantage in individual style 
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Snow and lighted windows give this sketch, by Lyford Rome 


4n appealing antiquity has here been made more emphatic 
of Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., a charmingly individual atmosphere 


and convincing by Frank J. Bruce of Jackson Heights. N. Y. 


Some typical Mention drawings from the recent Pencil Points-Guptill Corner Sketch Competition No. 
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M. Dale Smith of Camp Hill, Pa., is definite in line and 
freely treated with the graphite characteristics undisguised tone and straightforward in every part of this honest study 


Laurence Clark of Philadelphia gives a true pencil sketch, 





A well focalized pencil “painting,” by George H. Sherwood Frank Ochs of New York shows individuality of conception 
of South Bend, Ind., shows far more than customary charm and handling coupled with simplicity and a modern flavor 

















vs 
House and surroundings have been here wedded by Tor- Robert I. Hillier of Brooklyn, N. Y., presents sparkle and 
juato de Felice of Washington, in a commendable manner sunniness as the result of crisp value contrasts throughout 


Some typical Mention drawings from the recent Pencil Points-Guptill Corner Sketch Competition No. 1 
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* SECOND « FL00R* PLAN + 


1 house at Chappaqua, New York, by Arthur T. Remick, Architect. Rendering by Alan C. Davoll. Note 
that on the plan, which shows the way the house was finally built, the garage has been turned endwise 
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Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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MONOGRAPH THREE 
Dwellings in Northeastern Rhode Island and the Smithfields 


BY GROVER L. 


JENKS 


Research and Measured Drawings by Frank Chouteau Brown 
Photographs by Arthur C. Haskell 


Smithfield (and North Smithfield) are trav- 
ogy by three principal north and south thoroughfares, 

> Louisquisset, 
el the first named also passes through a part of 
Lincoln township. These old roadways have been en- 
larged and graded in recent years, but today the 
traveler, rolling easily along their well metalled sur- 


Douglas and Farnum “Pikes,” of 


faces, gains little idea of the heavier grades and slower 
routes, of which they were important existing elements 
at a far earlier time. 

He will also get little idea of the real life of the 
localities through—but principally by—which he is 
passing; as most of the small villages lie off these 
main traveled routes, along with almost all the old 
farmhouses still left in this region. He will still be able 
to glimpse a few remnants of the old system of 
Taverns that once flourished; but the old centers of 
industry, mills and houses, are mostly to be found on 
those steeper dirt roads that constantly cross and wind 
about the country, generally in an easterly or westerly 
direction, between these old “Pikes.” 

But that the old use of these north and south high- 
ways must have been considerable is evident from the 
great number of old Inns and Taverns that are still 
to be seen at many locations along their traveled 
margins; a large number despite the high mortality 
that seems to have attacked these old wayside houses 
of entertainment and hospitality—a mortality of which 
proof often remains in the very tangible form of high 
mounds of crumbling brickwork for the older, and the 
rugged and twisting outlines of still standing chimneys 
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for those more recently vanished.’While lacking these 
another verdant witness may frequently 
be found, in the two clumps of old cedars—often of 
quite huge dimensions and height—that seem to have 
been the favorite and customary sentinels of the en- 


direct proofs, 


gateways or doorstone boundaries of this region 
just as the spreading elms of Massa- 
farther 
overgrown lilacs may still be seen guarding the de- 


trace 
in early times; 
chusetts and, north, the close groupings of 
serted home sites. 

Smithfield itself still contains no less than three 


“Half Way” 


Providence, all once 


Houses in the district about ten miles 
above centers of activity and 
much frequented by the teaming confraternity during 
the period of a hundred to a hundred and fifty years 
or more ago. One of these, 
on the Farnum Pike, is shown on page 34, while a 
detail view of its principal entrance appeared on page 
32 of Monograph Two. Originally a smaller house, 
stopping just at the right of the main doorway, it was 
enlarged by adding the addition beyond this point, with 
a separate outside door to the barroom, and a larger 
room for dances and gatherings upon the floor above. 
Most of these interiors have lost whatever old finish 
they may have possessed; although it is seldom indeed 
that much pains was lavished upon the woodwork of 
the early Inns of this district. Most attention was ap- 
parently paid to providing solid substantial construc- 


at a now quiet crossroads 


tion, and ample fireplace and cooking facilities; along 
with the very important of commodious 
“stabling”; most of which latter construction has van- 


essential 
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ished altogether, except what has been found adapt- 
able to be continued in use for the purposes of the 
simple farming. 

As in other communities, these rolling acres were 
once possessed by large families; who spread from the 


original manors slowly over the sightly locations on the 


adjoining hillsides, as children grew up and married, 
and the parents provided them with domiciles nearby. 
This has been the common history of all New England 
communities; and it seems to have been particularly 


the case in this section of Rhode Island. But now 


, 


quite within the proverbial “‘stone’s throw’ of each 
other, the older (‘“‘Number One”) has become a 
neglected tenement. Its eight-paneled doorway is sur- 
rounded by the more elaborated form of one of the 
most typical local doorway treatments. 

To “Angell House Number Two” has befallen a 
better fate! Here an appreciative city family has moved 
in; and have gradually been uncovering and delight- 
ing in the quaint local treatments they have found in 
the architectural details of their new country home. 
While the woodwork around their doorway is of a 


THE “HALF WAY” HOUSE ON FARNUM PIKE, SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 


these old families have all gone; and their once beau- 
tifully furnished homes have either been taken over 
by a few city dwellers who have come out to this 
region to enjoy the healthful air and beautiful views, 
or they have fallen upon more evil days and passed in- 


degenerated to “country tenements” (than which no 
city variant can be more forlorn—or more teeming 
with a youthful population!—than these). 
Contrasting examples of both these fates appear in 
the next two houses; known here only as “Angell 
House Number One” and “Angell House Number 
Two”! Originally, both were probably of nearly 
equal interest and both still convey the charm so ex- 
pressive of their origin and period. As they now stand, 


simpler type of design, the proportions of the whole 
are more ample and hospitable compared to the nar- 
row, higher composition of the neighbor house en- 
trance design. The principal glory of this entrance 1s 
found in the beautiful metalwork of the round top- 
light, the details of which may be more clearly seen in 
the photographic detail shown on page 42, where it 
may be studied and contrasted with the similar top- 
light of the Steere House entrance, shown both there 
and in the detail drawing on page 43. The woodwork 
of the later doorway, taken in conjunction with the 
other two houses, shows the gradual evolution and 
simplification of the type, as it was worked upon by 
the carpenters local to the district. The earlier— 
“Angell Number One’—is of course the most 
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THE ANGELL HOUSE NUMBER ONE, ABOUT 1780, SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 
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“stilted” in design; at the same time that it displays 
the most elaborate wood craftsmanship, but with a 
very simple wood toplight. The entablature is com- 
plete, and the pilaster has a separate and unusual deco- 
rated capital. 

The “Number Two” House doorway shows the 
elimination of the conventional pilaster cap—and the 
architrave of the entablature continued of intention 
to perform both offices in the design. The grooved 
cutting around the door opening shows its close affinity 
with and relationship to the earlier doorway, where 





justice. ‘The ornaments employed are also rather fre- 
quently encountered in similar locations and use, in 
other houses not very far removed. It hardly seems 
possible that they could have been the product of any 
local artisan, no matter how skilled. Could it have 
been that it was at some time the custom to order 
these decorative adjuncts made from some city shop, 
in Providence or elsewhere, either to order, or from 
some “stock” catalogue, and have them made to di- 
mension—to fit the wooden sash—which might per- 
haps even have been forwarded to the craftsman for 


ee Tig 
< f 


THE ANGELL HOUSE NUMBER ONE, ABOUT 1780, SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 


another type of carved grooved treatment, in the same 
position, is to be seen. And here the more elaborate 
leaded toplight design appears, introduced either orig- 
inally into the doorway design, or possibly substituted 
for a simpler wooden pattern shortly after the house 
was built. In the Steere House doorway another ex- 
periment has been tried by the builder. He has now 
eliminated the entablature architrave and used instead 
the simplest of doric molded capital, to serve again 
two uses! 

The great refinement and delicacy of the cast orna- 
ments in these two arched glass lights can probably 
be realized, even if the drawing hardly does them 


[ 


glazing? If so, it would explain a somewhat wide- 
spread use of similar arched lights, emp!oying identical 
cast ornaments, differently assembled and combined, 
to be sure, but unquestionably cast from the same 
molds, and in a material susceptible of far more deli- 
cacy of modeling and perfection of detail than we are 
accustomed to find in the heavier cast leaden orna- 
ments of the later “Colonial” doorlights of eastern 
Massachusetts, for instance! 

The strips themselves are also not lead, but appear 
to be brass, weathered almost to a dark copper or gun 
metal tone, and of a very thin, narrow section with a 


raised bead on the top. See the drawing on page 43. 
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THE ANGELL HOUSE NUMBER TWO, ABOUT 1810, SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 
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Front Door (See Measured Drawing Page 41) 
THE JOSEPH MOWRY FARMHOUSE—1701—SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 
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DOORWAY DETAIL—STEERE HOMESTEAD, STILLWATER, RHODE ISLAND 
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‘DETAIL «OF*DOORWAY:STEERE HOUSE*1825-30- 
“STILLWATERo-SMITHFIELD-IN-RHODE*1ISLAND: 
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The interior of the second Argell house has a very 
delicately detailed stairway, and some very charming 
wood ornament and molding in the principal down- 
stairs room, with the use of some unusuai—or, at 
least, unconventional—moldings. In the room cornice, 
for instance, is to be seen a mold made up of continu- 
ous gutte; and an attractive and unusual treatment 
is shown in the dado cap, as well. ‘The wall cupboard 
is out of the usual in the arrangement both of its 
doors, and the molding and pilaster enframement; 
treatments that are very nearly echoed at the mantel; 


ried out and around this snort curtain wall, returning 
at each end, and coming in at the back of this flying 
false-wall again to the side of the projecting breast of 
the chimney. 

The Joseph Mowry house is in another part of the 
township, quite near the solitary building that is its 
post office, and appears to mark its theoretical—and 
entirely vacant!—center; rather confusing to the 
tourist, hurrying along the thoroughfare, awaiting 
arrival at the town and then suddenly awaking to 
find himself some miles beyond the spot marked 


THE STEERE HOUSE—1825-30—STILLWATER, SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 


where, with that naiveté that is occasionally found in 
historical designing, the pilasters do not set under the 
entablatures they support, molding facures are pro- 
jected beyond, or withdrawn inside, those relations 
they customarily bear to their neighbor elements. ‘This 
whole design was motivated by the desire to secure as 
wide a fire opening as was possible in a comparatively 
restricted chimney, narrowed by being contained be- 


tween two window openings. The result was secured 


in the masonry; and then the mantel was also widened 
by frankly extending the pilaster face treatment, out 
beyond the sides of the breast, in a thin wooden pro- 
jection, that allowed of the shelf moldings being car- 


“Smithfield” upon his map, and being quite unable to 
remember passing any buildings, even a crossroads, 
sufficient to mark the “center”! Taken along with 
the fact that all the maps of rural Rhode Island—even 
the Highway maps issued by the State—are entirely 
“screwy” both as to directions, town locations, and 
even the numbering of the highways; that no names 
are placed at intersections or street crossings over large 
areas of the State; and that none of the roadways 
shown even approximate the directions and changes 
of angles actually attained upon the terrain; this lack 
of landmarks makes touring within certain sections of 
this area even today something closely approaching 
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Begun at End of Eighteenth Century, “Modernized” about 1825 


THE TAVERN, MOWRY’S CORNER, NEAR SMITHFIELD, RHODE ISLAND 
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THE MONOGRAPH SERIES 











all the uncertainties and thrills of real adventure! 

But to return and try and find the Mowry house 
again! It was first glimpsed flung far out upon a 
jutting hillside, with no apparent means of approach. 
By sharp eyesight, good luck and the exercise of con- 
siderable acumen, deduction, and prestidigitation, a 
practicable means was finally discovered, and the quite 
rural and charmingly informal arrangement shown in 
the picture was disclosed. The wellsweep had been 








pears from the sketch of the cornice, where its rela- 
tion to the window frames is also indicated, and par- 
ticularly the beautiful wooden conductor, worked 
from two pieces of stock, and round below the head, 
is drawn out, as well as the type of iron holder—re- 
stored from a fragment found on the ground below, 
A portion of the “V” shaped gutter, similar to that 
on the Joseph Mowry House shown below it, was 
also still lying upon the ground. As indicated, it was 








THE LATHAM COTTAGE—ABOUT 1720—NEAR MOWRY’S CORNER, SMITHFIELD, RHODE, ISLAND 


partly modernized and rebuilt, but the older part of 
the house, that nearest the road, dated from 1701, 
with one of the simplest and best proportioned door- 
ways (the one at the rear containing an old four-panel 
door—rather rarely encountered; and well worth 
studying for contrast with the modern “stock” trav- 
esties of the same type of design! ie 

Not far above Stillwater, where the Steere House 
stands on the hilltop above. the old millsite and dam, 
that partly floods the valley below, is the old cross- 
roads known as “Mowry’s Corner.” Here still stands 
the old Tavern that gave the crossing its name. This 
older house has considerable charm of detail, as ap- 
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made from old boards, 34” thick, and 4” wide. 
Not far away from the “Corner” is the old Latham 
cottage, as delightful a composition of Gambrel roof 
slopes as may be found in the old “Plantations.” 
Upon a rolling open hillside, not far above the 
Joseph Mowry farmhouse stands the Old Appleby 
house, now much modernized to serve its summer pur- 
pose of housing a large family. The porch at the 
corner—from which the best view and the coolest 
breeze may be found! —was formerly the old 
“kitchen ell,” and at the rear a new wing has been 
built; but the old door is still found in its unusual lo- 
cation, as part of the composition of the end gable. 
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Porch and Doorway 
THE WALTER ALLEN HOUSE, UNION VILLAGE, RHODE ISLAND 
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Monograph Four—Volume XXI—“Houses and Villages of North Smithfield” 
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SUBJECT: Capital from a column in Canterbury Cathedral, 1070-1395 


PENCIL: This drawing was done principally with the softer grades of 
ELDORADO—4B, 3B and 2B. Here and there HB was em- 


ployed. A little rubbing was done with the stump in places 


PAPER: Smooth surfaced pencil paper 


A complicated form, treated with three-dimensional clarity by Watson. Expert choice of paper and 


pencil. In this drawing shadows are as revealing as substance, and the right ELDORADO leads 
make it easy to balance values. At the drafting board, ELDORADO lives up to its name of the 
Master Drawing Pencil, and proves itself the equal or the superior of imported brands. Pencil Sales 
Department 167-J, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 





SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


The firm of HARALSON & NELSON, Architects, has been 
dissolved, but all work at present under contract will be 
carried out by that firm. Joe J. Haralson has formed an 
association with Ralph O. Mott and will continue the 
practice of architecture under the firm name of Haralson 
& Mott with offices at 229 Merchants Bank Building, Fort 
Smith, Ark. E. Chester Nelson will continue the practice 
of architecture with offices at 427 Merchants Bank Build- 
ing of that city. 

JAMES A. GALVIN, Architect, has removed his office from 
486 Broadway to the Home Savings Bank Building, 11 
North Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 

JOHN H. FINN is now located at Dormay Estates, Inc., 
Broadway at Sutton Place, Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 

W. BRADFORD SPROUT, JR., has been appointed archi- 
tect for the John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany with office at 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 

ISADORE H. BRAUN, Architect, has moved his offices to 
228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARD L. BUNTS, Architect, has moved his offices to 
335 First National Bank Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

GEORGE H. CARTER and ALLAN H. MEINECKE, Archi- 
tects, have opened an office for the practice of architec- 
ture under the name of Carter & Meinecke, in the First 
National Bank Building, Moorhead, Minn. 

E. LEANDER HIGGINS and AMBROSE STEVENS 
HIGGINS, Architects, have formed a partnership and will 
practice architecture at 514 Congress Street, Portland, 
Maine. 


THE MART 


Laurence P. Johnston, 822 Sligo Avenue, Silver Spring, Md., 
would like to obtain the following numbers of the White 
Pine Series: Vol. 2, No. 3; Vol. 3, No. 1. 

John H. Crown, 8 Pool Lane, Brooklyn, N. Y., has the 
following copies of Penci. Pornts for sale: all of 1921, 
except January; January and June, 1922; 1923 and 1926, 
complete; January through August, 1927. 

Arthur B. Heaton, 1211A Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C., would like to obtain the following numbers of the 
White Pine Series: Vol. 1, No. 3; Vol. 2, No. 4. 


Mrs. Wilbur B. Ream, 1205 Los Lomas Road, Albuquerque, 
N. M., has the following copies of Pencm Pornts for 
sale: April, May, July, September through December, 
1926; January and March, 1927. 

Mrs. F. B. Wirt, 211 Williams Street, Aurora, Ill., has the 
following for sale: all copies of Pencit Pornts from 
1920 to date. 1920 through 1923 are bound, good condi- 
tion. Also the following White Pine Series: Vol. 1, Nos. 
1 through 3; Vol. 2, 2 each of Nos. 1 through 6; Vol. 3, 
Nos. 1 through 6; Vol. 4, Nos. 1 through 6; Vol. 5, Nos. 
1 through 5; Nos. 1 through 6 of Vol. 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 
Also an extensive library of architectural books and 
magazines, back issues, etc. Will sell these at reasonable 
price, but communicate immediately, as Mrs. Wirt must 
sell these quickly. 

Ervin Kampe, 100 Montrose Drive, South Charleston, W. 
Va., would like to obtain the January, 1930, and the Jan- 
uary, 1935, issues of Pencit Pornts. 

Bernard Nathan, 4631 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, IIl., has 
the following for sale: PENcit Pornts—February, March, 
April, August, September, November, and December, 
1930; January through November, 1931; good condition, 
25¢ per copy or $3.00 the lot, postage extra. 

Fred J. Schmidt, 4924 10th Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., 
would like to obtain a used copy of Elementary Survey- 
ing, late edition, by Breed & Hosmer. State price and con- 
dition. 

Mrs. Maude S. Wehrly, 916 Porter Avenue, Dayton, Ohio, 
has the following copies of PENci. Pornts for sale: years 
1923, 1924 (October missing), 1925, 1926, 1927 (Novem- 
ber and December missing), 1930; December, 1922; 
March, 1928; January and February, 1931; April, and 
July through December, 1929. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


D. C. SANFORD, JR., Architect, Springdale, Conn. 

FREDERICK I. FRIEDLINE, Architect, 349 17th Street, 
S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa (data on swimming pools for 
suburban homes). 

JAMES I. PARK, Architect, Nang Kei Bldg., 9 Kohei Do, 
Seoul, Korea. 

JAMES A. GALVIN, Architect, Home Savings Bank Build- 
ing, 11 N. Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. 

JOHN H. FINN, Architect, Dormay Estates, Inc., Broadway 
at Sutton Place, Lawrence, Long Island, N. Y. 

FE. M. RICH, Architect, Clinton, Oklahoma (data on small 
homes, stores, apartment houses and commercial build- 
ings, for quick estimates, with prices). 

WILLIAM J. CLARK, Michigan Rural Rehabilitation 
Corp., 609 City National Building, Lansing, Mich. 

WILLIAM MAIER, Designer, 1601 Macombs Road, Apt. 
3D, Bronx, New York (data on residential construction, 
decoration and furnishing; store plans and display win- 
dows; filling stations, commercial buildings and subur- 
ban plot planning, for A.I.A. file). 

HAROLD KAPLAN, 315 Main Street, Leland, Miss. (data 
on small residences, state and national parks). 

H. J. POSTON, Engineer, 8 N. Benton, Helena, Mont. 

W. BRADFORD SPROUT, JR., Architect, 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

JOSEPH P. GOLD, Draftsman, 801 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

JOHN FAVILLE, JR., Director of Education, University of 
Wisconsin, Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. 

ISADORE H. BRAUN, Architect, 228 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

LAWRENCE MONBERG, Architect, Suite 218, 612 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

GEORGE J. NOVOTNY, Engineer, 5686 Lawndale Avenne, 
Detroit, Mich. 

JOHN F. WOLF, Designer, Sawyer Street, Shawano, Wis. 
(data on residences, stores and churches, for A.I.A. file). 

CARTER & MEINECKE, Architects, First National Bank 
Building, Moorhead, Minn. 

ROBERT B. COLTRIN, Architect, 2117—39th Street, Gal- 
veston, Texas (for A.I.A. file). 

ERNEST J. DODD, Draftsman, 216 Indian Grove, Toronto, 


Ont., Canada. 
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-% planned for gracious living 
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The residence of Mr. H. C. Ford, Kings Point, New 

York. Grorce W. CoNnABLe and Leon H, Smita, 

New York City, Architects. Wehle Engineering 
Co., Jamaica, N. Y., Builders. 







TELEPHONE conduit was built into the walls and 






















floors of this well planned house. Fifteen outlets 
were carefully located at strategic points—3 in the 


basement, 5 on the first floor, 6 on the second, and 









































BED ROOM BED ROOM a ee 
eo 1 on the third. The cost? Surprisingly small. 
ae 1 iS sal ° ° 
MAID STA mi en] ounetns Probably not all the outlets will be in use at 
Zaet \) * a lg : ? 
Aq | <~ <r any one time. (8 are now wired and 4 telephones 
MAO 2 EE He, Soon 
ed One == suisse saat eS a are in service.) But they’re there—ready. Portable 
re BED ROOM , BATH] | ROOM ? - 
re inca] telephones can be plugged into guest rooms as 
MAID 
Iman F needed. Other instruments can be moved to meet 
future requirements without exposing wiring. 
Above all, it is possible to make or receive calls 
from any part of the house at any time, quickly, 
PORCH comfortably, privately. No running up and down 
DINING o - e 
E = re nn | =t4 stairs. Steps and minutes are saved for all the 
Z PANTRY = y. 
: ouner eB a ] : se hou sehold e 
a KITCHER : as HALL | pur ae er 
Ki fp xaos Pown—— | B LIVING . . *ye,? . 
Loe = = ae DRESSING [IP lla, fi Adequate, built-in telephone facilities will make 
: faerie oe 2 ek ee | , eon ‘ 
corre ay ; Baserent all your residence projects more modern, more liv- 
: | SERVTS } 
: | — able. The local telephone company will be glad to 


help you develop efficient, economical 
conduit layouts. No charge, of course. 


Just call the Business Office and ask 





for **‘Architects’ and Builders’ Service.”’ 










FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ON BELL SYSTEM TELEPHONE SERVICES AND EQUIPMENT, SEE SWEET’S CATALOGUE 
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FEDERATION 
of A. E. CG. & T. 


Pamphlet 


As New Deal’s 19 to 94 dollar-a-month 
machinery for elevating the underprivi- 
leged went crashing into action, the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists, and Technicians began to figure the 
exact height in status to which the archi- 
tectural employee is to be raised. 

The Public Works Committee of the 
New York Chapter will publish its esti- 
mate of the exact benefits to technicians 
in the new public works dispensation 
through the medium of an eight-page 
pamphlet. This will be out on June 10. 
No effort has been spared to make the 
figures explicit; graphic methods of ex- 
position are used. 

The pamphlet considers two possibili- 
ties: first, that the entire sum of $4,880,- 
000,000 will be spent in one year; see- 
ond, that the spending rate will not be 
faster than it has been in the past history 
of the New Deal. Granting the first possi- 
bility, it is estimated that only one out 
of every seven technicians will get a 
year’s work. Granting the second possi- 
bility—well, all Chapters are urged to 
order copies for distribution. 

The pamphlet has one considerable 
disadvantage, namely, that it is written 








for incurable optimists. If we consider 
that the Federal Courts are just begin- 
ning to catch up with New Deal legisla- 
tion we may wonder if expenditures can 
even keep up the former rate. When Fed- 
eral Judge Grubb handed down a de- 
cision in Alabama against the T.V.A., 
one New Deal big-spender and_ techni- 
cian employer was practically stopped 
dead in its tracks. When Federal Judge 
Dawson gave the P.W.A. Housing Divi- 
sion a bad beating in Kentucky, housing 
as a means of putting men to work was 
practically stopped (it is continued the- 
oretically and emotionally — something 
nice for fireside talks). It will soon ap- 
pear that the judicial arm of the Federal 
government is by far the strongest of the 
three—-what the executive may promise 
the people in the heat of the elections 
will be summarily dealt with by the 
Courts in the cooler seasons between. 
At any rate, the Housing Division of the 
P.W.A. has been compelled to decen- 
tralize and to pass some of the work to 
the municipalities. But the sad fact is 
that the municipal governments are the 
least willing of all to build housing; 
they are, to an extent not realized, under 
the collective thumb of real-estate big 
shots. There is the possibility of a com- 
plete public works impasse. 


F.A.E.C.&T. and Architectural 
Guild Agree on Joint Program 


The Collaborating Committee of the 
New York Chapters of the Architectural 
Guild of America and the F.A.E.C.&T. 
have endorsed a joint program embody- 
ing uniformity of wage seales, stimula- 


tion of organization among architectural 
employees, and other matters of impor- 
tance to technical men. 

The wage-scale agreement was evolved 
by combining the respective systems of 
the Guild and the Federation, the one 
based on training and experience and the 
other on the actual work performed. The 
combined schedule, based on both 
methods, will be presented to the Exec. 
utive Committee of each organization 
and if accepted will serve as the one 
wage scale for architectural employees, 

Communications emphatically urging 
the inclusion of these wage schedules in 
all P.W.A. contracts have been sent al- 
ready to the P.W.A. by the Guild and 
the Federation. Following this, a joint 
delegation will present a petition to the 
Administration at Washington. 

Concurring in a united stand on proj- 
ect organization the Guild will urge its 
members to join independent project 
organizations. These will not be affiliated 
to either the Guild or the F.A.E.C.&T., 
but will include members of both as 
well as others. 

Among other matters discussed by the 
Collaborating Committee are the sugges- 
tion by the Guild for a central employ- 
ment agency for technical men, and a 
program for a public works policy which 
can be jointly endorsed by the two or- 
ganizations. 

The Architects’ Section of the New York 
Chapter meets at Chapter headquarters, 
119 East 18th Street on the second 
Wednesday of each month. Next meet- 
ing: June 12 at 8:00 p.m. 
ALAN MATHER 
Architects’ Section 
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Pencil sketch by Whitman Bailey showing a view from the old docks off Water Street, Stonington, Connecticut 
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FREE SAMPLES of any 
two degrees of the Micro- 
tomic Van Dyke Pencil are 
yours for the asking. Write 
to the Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
\venue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Made by the New Eber- 
fiard Faber Chemical Pro- 
ess, in 18 consistently ac- 
urate degrees—7B softest 
0 9H hardest. To use a 
\licrotomic is to realize it is 
‘ high quality instrument. 
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UNDER PRESSURE! 


“200 feet down. 1000 feet from the shaft. Deep below 
the Hudson River. 24 lbs. extra air pressure. Men can 
work only 214 hours at a time twice a day. Suppressed 
excitement. Impending danger. Dynamite sticks set. 
Then the explosion. Choking fog. Gases. 
“Thanks to the Port of New York Authority, I was 
privileged to make a sketching expedition into the new 
Midtown Vehicular Tunnel, which they are building to 
connect New York and New Jersey. The sketch above 
shows the foremost part of the tunnel, called the ‘drift,’ 
as shoring is being wedged in place. My sole equipment 
was a 2B Microtomic Van Dyke Pencil and a pad of 
cameo paper. Under pressure, to be sure! But working 
under pressure, down there or up in a roaring airplane 
-anywhere—I have found that one versatile Micro- 
tomic Van Dyke is worth three or four grades of a lesser 
breed. And in the drafting-room, when werk must be 
turned out in a hurry, then Microtomics show their 
worth.” —GERALD K, GEERLINGS, 


MICROTOMIC VAN DYKE 
EBERHARD FABER 
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PRACTICAL HINT— 


l. 


w 


Far too often when sharp- 
ening a pencil the knife 
nicks the lead badly, the 
latter breaks at the 
weakened point, and the 
pencil is blamed. 


.It is easier and quicker 


to get a point on very 
soft degrees with a 
razor blade or very 
sharp knife than on a 
sandpaper block. 


.Avoid using a_ thick, 


dull blade. 









Architectural 
Guild of America 


The Four-Billion-Dollar 
Work Relief Fund 


The Guild, through a committee at 
Washington and also by communications, 
has made a strong plea for architectural 
men who may be engaged upon projects 
in connection with the Federal works 
program. We have stressed the follow- 
ing points: 1. that the Guild minimum 
wage scale be used and a maximum 30- 
hour week be provided; 2. that no “re- 
lief” status shall be required of archi- 
tects, but that eligibility be based upon 
unemployment; 3. that sufficient proj- 
ects be put into eperation to absorb all 
unemployed architectural men. 

Although no final wage scale or other 
conditions of employment have been 
definitely set on this program, the pro- 
posals which appear to be in favor pro- 
vide for full commercial profits and 
regular business fees for almost all those 
engaged on a construction project—ex- 
cept wages for draftsmen. School Build- 
ings, Housing, and Public Buildings will 
definitely be let on a contract basis. It 
appears likely that on all construction 
requiring the services of architects the 
contract system will be used. An‘ archi- 
tect-employer organization has presented 
to officials a plan whereby architects will 
secure a regular cemmission for their 
work, have at least two of their regular 
staff on a project, and select the re- 
mainder of the personnel from _ relief 
lists. The “relief draftsmen” to be given 
a maximum salary of $35 per week. 

We have pointed out to the Hon. 
Harry L. Hopkins that the difference in 
payment between relief and fair wages 
for architectural employees represents 
an insignificant part of the cost of any 
construction project, and that draftsmen 
will be virtually the only ones on such 
projects getting less than the regular 
wage scale or commercial profits. The 
Guild has submitted the following data 
to show that any but standard wages for 
draftsmen would be unjustified. The 
construction projects will involve the 
following major costs for which com- 
mercial rates and regular fees will be 
paid: Land, Attorneys and Brokers, all 
material, transportation and_ handling, 
equipment, indirect labor, supervisors, 
administrative officials, labor on job, 
architect’s fee, indirect costs and over- 
head, financing. The absurdly small 
saving which could be made by discrim- 
ination against draftsmen would not 
cover one per cent of the total cost of 
the project. The Guild urges every archi- 
tectural man and every association to 
wage a militant campaign so that the 
benefits of this huge government ex- 
penditure shall not profit everyone ex- 


cept ourselves, or further demoralize 


our standards by the new Blue Eagle 
Architect offer of a $35 maximum wage. 
Write to officials, senators, and repre- 
sentatives, explaining this situation. Use 
the wage scale outlined in last month’s 
Pencit Pornts as your standard. 





Housing 

The part that Housing will play in pro- 
viding immediate employment for archi- 
tects does not appear so important as we 
hoped. The advancement of public hous- 
ing programs seems to depend more 
upon making the public “housing con- 
scious” than upon developing efficient 
housing studies and presenting various 
schemes and plans. The opposition to 
subsidized housing is organized, potent, 
and, what is often overlooked, very prac- 
tical. Influential realty interests fight in- 
crease in cost of government and are 
abetted in opposition to tax-exempt hous- 
ing by conservatives who fear socialistic 
tendencies in government. The chief 
beneficiaries of low-rental housing can- 
not help themselves or those who wish 
to help them. We believe the profes- 
sion of architecture will lose a great op- 
portunity if it permits any other group 
to take the leadership in the movement 
for public housing and elimination of 
slum areas. We admire the sincerity of 
welfare workers in this direction and 
shall cooperate with them to the fullest 
extent. But the problems of housing re- 
quire the broadest architectural knowl- 
edge and depend for practical solution 
upon our profession. 

The Guild is working to speed the 
construction of those projects already 
approved as a means of providing em- 
ployment. We endeavor to cooperate 
with social welfare and other lay groups 
in arousing interest in public housing. 
We attempt to keep the program as prac- 
tical as possible and guard against any 
experiments which are unsound or in- 
jurious to the cause of public housing. 
We act to keep housing matters con- 
stantly before public officials. 

Last month the New York Chapter 
of the Guild presented to the Mayor a 
detailed report on a _ housing project 
which was termed “an _ inexplicable 
building adventure” of the local housing 
authority. It involved the renovation of 
88-year-old tenement houses at a_ cost 
estimated to be greater than that of new 
work. While this project was on a small 
scale it represented the first attempt by 
the housing authority at actual construc- 
tion and will provide a potent weapon 
for opponents of subsidizing housing in 
the campaign against the vast housing 
program for New York. The Chapter 
asked that the renovation project be 
stopped and desirable new construction 
be built on the site which would pro- 
vide for development of the other part 
of the block and be an asset to the 
housing program instead of placing it 
in jeopardy. Mayor La Guardia has sub- 
mitted the Housing Authority answer to 
the Chapter criticism, which, being gen- 
erally evasive, makes the most astonish- 
ing excuse that the project is designed 
to show that such rehabilitation of tene- 
ments is impractical and intended to re- 
fute the argument that rehabilitation of 
slum houses in New York is desirable. 
The necessity of careful analysis by 
architectural societies of important hous- 
ing operations is well demonstrated by 
this experience. The necessity of placing 
members of our profession in important 
advisory capacities in this work should 
be brought to official attention until it is 
generally recognized. 
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Wagner Federal Public 
Housing Bill 


One of the most valuable aids to a long- 
term housing program is the measure 
providing for the establishment of a Fed- 
eral Housing Division in the Department 
of the Interior. The bill is sponsored by 
Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York 
(Senate No. 2392) and is also introduced 
in the House by Representative Reuben 
H. Wood of Missouri (H.R. 6998). The 
Director of the Division, to be appointed 
by the President, will formulate and as- 
sist in the execution of slum clearance 
and low rental public housing programs 
and projects. The bill provides for the 
extension of financial aid from the Fed- 
eral Government in grants and loans for 
new housing with modern standards. 
There will be an initial appropriation of 
$800 million provided and further sums 
as necessary. The Housing Division is 
to exercise no direct control except when 
there is no local public housing body 
or in case of default by the local body. 
It is the purpose of this bill to aid re- 
covery by creating immediate employ- 
ment as well as to develop a permanent 
long-term housing program. The organi- 
zation and foundation for the new divi- 
sion is already set up in the Public 
Works Administration, and the bill pro- 
vides for the transfer of the present or- 
ganization to the new division on June 
15, 1935. We urge everyone to organize 
support for the measure and request 
Congress to pass this important legisla- 
tion. 
Joun F. Str. Georce 
Executive Secretary 
Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


Hardware Distributors Form 
National Association 


A new organization of hardware men, 
the National Association of Contract 
Builders’ Hardware Distributors, was re- 
cently formed in Chicago with the stated 
object of encouraging more careful study 
of the builders’ hardware distributors’ 
economic function; ‘of clarifying the 
various channels of distribution; of 
bringing into closer contact the relation- 
ships of manufacturers and distributors; 
of searching out and securing the adop- 
tion of such better business methods as 
will result in more economical merchan- 
dise distribution; of encouraging uni- 
formity of trade practices and the reform 
of commercial evils; and the promo- 
tion and maintenance of friendly cooper- 
ation among builders’ hardware distrib- 
utors. The members of this organization 
are pledged to conduct their business 
dealings “with the highest degree of 
Honor and to abstain from unfair and 
economical Trade Practices.” It is hoped 
that the activities of the members of 
this organization will be helpful to archi- 
tects who have found many existing 
harmful and unfair practices current in 
portions of the hardware trade. 

The officers of the Association are: 
J. H. Dumbell, President; I. S. Eshleman, 
Vice-president; J. R. Raymer, 2nd Vice- 
president; L. B. Hunter, Secretary; and 
J. T. Barlow, Treasurer. 
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